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AMERICAN SCHOOLS THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 


**Q wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 





Tus should be the wish of nations as well as of individuals. A 
book somewhat lately put forth by an English lady of culture and 
discernment helps us to see how, educationally, we appear to English 
observers. The book is a profitable one for us to read, for we feel 
that its opinions and judgments are honest and impartial. And if 
the weak and faulty points of our educational system are mentioned 
with the same openness and fairness with which its strong and oe 
praiseworthy ones are commended, we are only more firmly im- BG | 
pressed with the candor and impartiality of the writer, and incited Ag 
with a stronger desire to do what we can to amend these defects, by 
which we know are only too apparent. 

Let us notice our Common School System as seen by these 
English eyes. First, its characteristics. In the author’s words, 
“The two features of American education which strike an English- 
man as characteristic are the union of all classes in the same 
schools, and of both sexes in the same colleges; the first being + 
nearly universal throughout the Northern States, and the second om 
still exceptional, and, as regards public opinion, still on probation.” Be 
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We have all probably had personal experiences of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this union of classes and sexes in our 
Common Schools, and perhaps feel that such a union is necessary 
in a country whose government is founded on the great principles 
of freedom and equality, and which recognizes no nobility but that 
of true worth. Feeling as we do that our education is for the 
mass as well as for the individual, and knowing as we do that one 
of the commonest events of our social history is the advancement 
of the poor and humble to the highest places of power, intellectually 
and politically, we see that the consideration of the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a union is most important. 

Let ys look then at its advantages and disadvantages as appar- 
ent to other eyes as well as our own. “To the public schools of 
America is certainly due the merit of securing a high average of 
education throughout the Northern States, an average higher per- 
haps than has been attained by any other nation. That no disad- 
vantages attend the system of mingling all classes in school can 
hardly, I suppose, be maintained; though it may be thought that 
the advantages greatly preponderate. It is, of course, very hard 
accurately to assign effects to causes; but it certainly suggests 
itself to European observers that the general deterioration of the 
national language may be the result of mingling all classes of chil- 
dren in the same schools; incorrectness of speech being caught by 
one from another, till there is really no class left whose language 
can be a standard for that of others. I do not know how far we 
may assign to the same cause the general want of national polish 
which places Americans as a people at so great a disadvantage. 
I have heard an American friend trace this rather to the Puritan 
and Quaker spirit widely diffused in early times, which was so 
resolute in its struggle after stern simplicity as to consider the 
graces of courtly life only another form of its vices. There is 
probably some truth in this suggestion; but that many parents do 
consider the public schools to be prejudicial to the manners of their 
children is shown by their frequent adoption of the system of 
private tuition, especially for girls. It seems to me that whatever 
may be the original cause of American brusquerie, it cannot but 
tend to its perpetuation that children of all classes should be 
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thrown together with no more than ordinary restraints, those more 
gently nurtured being naturally apt to catch, almost unconsciously, 
less desirable manners from their rougher companions. Be this as 
it may, the fact remains. The lower classes in America do not 
acknowledge, nor do the higher classes, with a few exceptions, 
assert, that “manners make the man.” So, while straightforward 
morality is earnestly inculcated, and good and kindly feeling 
assiduously cultivated, almost no stress is laid on the external laws 
of politeness. If an American is polite, it is generally because his 
nature is so essentially courteous as to be a law unto itself; and 
though every one will allow that this genuine product of good 
feeling is by far the most valuable, I am obliged to confess that 
this being by no means universal, I had a good deal rather, for 
daily use, have the counterfeit presentment than none at all. 
Whether most Americans would see any connection between the 
evils just spoken of and the public school system I am inclined to 
doubt ; but probably most Europeans might perceive at least a pos- 
sible sequence of cause and effect. Even granting to the full that 
such exists, it is of course a quite separate question whether these 
disadvantages are not much more than counterbalanced; and. I am 
not at all prepared to assert the contrary. I should be unwilling 
to lose in our own country what I think the Americans do not duly 
prize; but, on the other hand, it would be worth a good deal to 
get anything like so high a level of general education as they have 
in the main secured in the Northern States. If, while holding fast 
what we have, we could add their gains to ours, the result would 
indeed be a grand one, and I cannot see that such an end is unat- 
tainable..... 

“Tf we can mingle all classes of children in such proportions 
and under such conditions as to insure that the higher standard 
shall prevail over the lower, and the tone of all be raised to that 
of the foremost few, the measure must be altogether a good one; 
but if once the inferior standard of refinement is allowed to pre- 
dominate, the lower dragging down the higher, rather than being 
raised by it, I fear that no results gained can pay for the loss 
accruing.” 


We do not wish to enter into the discussions of these points, but 
24 
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merely to present them to the thought and careful consideration of 
those interested in the success of American education and culture; 
but the question whether our private schools are not acting injuri- 
ously on our public ones, by taking away in a great measure from 
the element of refinement and culture, especially by taking it away 
from our High Schools; and also the question whether the teachers 
of our Common and High Schools do as much as they can to ele- 
vate the moral and social character of their schools, and to prevent 
the deterioration of our spoken as well as our written language, 
naturally suggest themselves. 

“With regard to the joint education of the sexes, I have endeav- 
ored simply to ascertain facts, and am by no means sure of the 
existence of sufficient data whereon to found a just conclusion. 
There is no doubt that those American teachers who bave had most 
thorough experience of the plan speak most warmly in its favor, and 
that the objections to its adoption come muck more from those who 
theorize about the probabilities than from those who have studied the 
facts. It seems to be pretty clearly established that in America, 
at least, this system can prosper for years without any markedly 
evil effects as to the morals and manners of the fellow-students; 
and the evidence of most professors and teachers goes strongly to 
show, that on the contrary the mutual influence exerted is usually 
very beneficial.” 

Perhaps the following will give an idea of the writer’s views of 
the labors and comparatively low salaries of American teachers. “I 
should certainly advise no one to take up the work of an American 
public school teacher as a form of light employment.” “It is a 
very curious thing that the greater facilities for money-earning, and 
the higher rates paid for labor in America, of which we hear so 
much, apply only to the lewer and more mechanical kinds of work, 
while the labors of the brain (except in commerce) are generally po 
better, and often much worse paid than with us. It is indeed a 
standing wonder to me how the public schools and colleges secure 
the services of such men as they do: for while in England there is 
hardly any more lucrative career open to one who takes high hon- 
ors at the University than that which is offered by literature or 
education, in America those men who desire to make a fortune must 
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turn to commerce, and all who devote themselves to public instruc- 
tion must be content with little more than a meagre competence, 
and often a life long struggle for the support of their families. 
That under these circumstances eminent men still accept professor- 
ships and masterships is certainly a proof of greater devotion to 
the cause of education than we ought commonly to hope for, still 
less to demand. A very large majority of teachers in public 
schools are women, and the facilities for underpaying their services 
are proverbial, and will, I suppose, continue till many more open- 
ings occur for female work than is the case even in America.” 

With regard to success with which certain studies are pursued in 
our schools, she says: “Speaking generally, the greatest success, 
it seemed to me, was usually reached in the varidus branches of 
mathematics and physical science; while the least satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained in the study of English and other European 
languages.” 

With regard to the study of Geometry, she regrets the discarding 
of Euclid. 

The study of English as a language, the writer considers the 
weak point in American education. Although making due allow- 
ance for the differing circumstances of life and thought in America 
as compared with England, which naturally tend to make English 
and American different languages, the writer thinks this difference 
in idiom, expression and pronunciation, a misfortune to Americans, 
causing them to appear to Europeans less-educated and cultivated 
than they really are. “Thus doing themselves great injustice by 
habitual deficiency in those things which we are apt to regard as 
the signs and seals of polite education; while in fact, the women, 
at least on the western side of the Atlantic, are, I believe, more 
thoroughly educated, on the whole, than those on our own shores.” 

“Everywhere the external accessories of cultivation seem to lag 
far behind the degree of actual study and learning, and this, joined 
to the barbarous English which is so general, makes it difficult for 
a European to recognize and allow for real scholarship beneath an 
exterior of person, of speech, and of manners, which in England 
hardly ever co-exist with it. 


“The study of English as a language is a weak point in Ameri- 
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can education; partly because they do not care to speak classical 
English, and partly because they have no adequate standard to 
refer to, since no class speak really correctly.” 

With reference to the physical culture of American scholars, 
“They seem for the most part born without the love of physical 
exertion which so distinguishes their English cousins. And consist- 
ent with this there seems to be, on the other hand, a greater willing- 
ness to apply themselves steadily to learning, and to find pleasure 
in it for its own sake, than we often find among students of the 
same age in England.” 

“Tf we look for the very highest scholarship, which will be excep- 
tional everywhere, I suppose that American Universities can hardly 
compete with those of England, nor should we probably be willing 
to exchange the education received by some of our boys and girls 
for anything we could find across the Atlantic; but if we examine 
the results obtained in the two countries for all classes, and both 
sexes generally, and inquire on which side inclines the balance of 
average education, we must be willing, in all honesty, to yield the 
palm to the American system of Public Schools.” C. J. C. 





TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD SCHOOL LESSONS BE 
COMMITTED TO MEMORY? 


Grammar. —When and to what extent should English Grammar 
be committed to memory? The common practice of beginning the 
study of grammar by learning definitions and general statements 
is fundamentally wrong. In teaching, the idea should be presented 
first, then the formal expression of the idea. Thus, a clear con- 
ception of what a noun is should be had before the definition of 
the word noun is given. Always keeping this important principle 
in view, 1 would require pupils to fix firmly in the memory the best 
definitions that can be found or framed, the leading facts in gram- 
mar, and the necessary rules of syntax. The great number of ver- 
bal and other exceptions usually given in grammars need not be 
memorized, inasmuch as all that is valuable in them can be sub- 
stantially remembered by their natural association with the things 
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to which they are exceptions, and because the memory can be more 
profitably employed upon other matters. 

Grammar is quite commonly regarded by children as an irksome 
and dry study. This arises, in a large measure, from the fact that 
it is made to tax the memory so heavily. While scores of pages of 
remarks, exceptions, and details are expected to be recited verbatim, 
the pupil naturally devotes the time assigned to grammar to the 
mere learning of words. The great object is to recite the text cor- 
rectly, and comparatively little attention is directed to the mean- 
ing; whereas, if only the more important matters were memorized, 
the subordinate statements, after being carefully read, could be sub- 
stantially made without regard to the words of the books. With 
less of memorizing and more of thinking in the study.of grammar, 
children would less dislike the study, and, consequently, would 
make more satisfactory progress in it than they now do. 

Geography.—In regard to the study of geography, similar re- 
marks may be made. To what extent descriptive geography should 
be verbally learned is a question of importance. The task of com- 
mitting to memory an ordinary school geography is a severe one. 
Under proper training, children can readily master a comparatively 
long lesson in descriptive geography, if they study for the distinct 
purpose of acquiring facts, and not primarily to learn words. It often- 
times takes but a moment to get possession of a thought or fact; 
whereas to secure particular words expressing the thought or fact 
may demand much time. Geography, from its nature, less requires 
precision of statement than do the various branches of mathemat- 
ics. Hence it allows the pupil more liberty in his forms of expres- 
sion. Were geography generally studied, — as it is in many of the 
best schools, — upon the topical plan, according to which specified 
subjects are assigned for investigation, and books are used as 
sources of information, without being verbally learned, scholars 
would find the study vastly more interesting than it commonly is, 
and would acquire in a given time much more knowledge than they 
now obtain. Moreover, they would gradually gain the power of 
wisely gathering from books the more valuable facts and principles ; 
they would learn how to study independently; and they would 
greatly increase their facility in the use of language. In primary 
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schools, and in the lowest classes in grammar schools, the pupils 
are too young to pursue the topical plan. And if they are required 
to learn geography beyond what can be taught them orally, — the 
wisdom of which I question, —they must learn it by rote. But for 
scholars who are old enough to think for themselves, and to give a 
tolerably good utterance to their thoughts, the topical plan is, in 
my judgment, far superior to all others; for while it places a light 
burden upon a merely verbal memory, it encourages and cultivates 
independence of thought, command of language, and mental self- 
reliance. 

History.— In regard to the proper mode of learning history in 
school, there is, among teachers, a great diversity of opinions. The 
main questions at issue are, — How far shall the text of history be 
learned? How many and what kind of dates shall be required? 
Shall the chief attention be devoted to the facts, or to the philosophy 
of history ? 

I purpose to speak briefly of these matters only so far as they 
relate to memory. What portions of history ought to be memor- 
ized? What ought not to be? 

With all respect for those teachers whose views upon this sub- 
ject differ from my own, I give this as my answer: Make an out- 
line or analysis of the most important events in the portion of 
history to be studied. Commit this to memory as a sort of frame- 
work around which certain historical knowledge is to be built up. 
The dates of the chief events should be carefully arranged and 
learned. With the general analysis and the chief dates should be 
associated the course and the causes of the events. 

Now comes the question, Shall the pupils be required to learn 
the words of the text-book? My answer is, emphatically, No. 
The reasons for this answer I can now only suggest, as follows: 

1. Because, in the learning verbatim of a considerable amount of 
history daily, there is danger of overtaxing the memory, and, conse- 
quently, of weakening it. 

2. Because, in committing the’ text, the attention is devoted 
mainly to the acquisition of words, rather than facts and ideas, so 
that, in very many cases, pupils recite the words of a lesson with 
wonderful glibness, while they have but the faintest conception of 
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their meaning. When, therefore, the words are forgotten, as they 
are likely soon to be, the pupils have little or nothing to pay them 
for their time and labor. 

3. Because the memorizing of a large amount of text is so irk- 
some to many, if not to most, pupils, as to detract greatly from 
their interest in the study of history, and oftentimes to fill them 
with discouragement and disgust. 

4, Because this system of memorizing history employs the less 
important associations, and gives comparatively little attention to 
those of higher value. The mind is forced to dwell chiefly on word 
relations, not on the relations of events, of causes and effects, of 
means and ends. So much time is demanded to put the words into 
running order, that little time remains for the pupil to discover 
and properly associate the relations of the complex machinery of 
thought and event. 1. 

5. Because the great amount of time spent in learning the exact 
words of the text-book may be so spent as to obtain a much larger 
knowledge of history than is commonly obtained. If it take a 
minute to grasp a thought, and five minutes to commit a particu- 
lar collocation of words expressing that thought, it is evident that 
the pupil who has thus spent his six minutes might, by omitting 
the work of memorizing another’s words and by using his own, 
have in the same time grasped several thoughts instead of one. 

6. Because the method of learning history by rote is one which 
must of necessity be abandoned the moment the pupil leaves 
school. The amount of history that can be learned in school is, 
at most, but small. Whoever, then, acquires a considerable knowl- 
edge of history must obtain it by private reading and study. Now 
it seems to me that no argument is needed to show the utter absurd- 
ity of a person’s committing the text of a Prescott, or Bancroft, or 
Macaulay. Picture a man painfully at work over one of Prescott’s 
octavos, learning the words thereof! Count the wearisome weeks and 
months that pass while he is mastering a single volume; and proceed 
to calculate how long it will take him thus to obtain a respectable 
knowledge of the world’s history! Why, everybody would in- 
stantly set down such a man as a fool. Now, if the school be 
designed to prepare children for life, why should we not, as far as 
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possible, so conduct the modes of study in school as to secure the 
best preparation for the wisest pursuit of knowledge in mature 
life ? 

The reasons thus presented for giving a negative answer to the 
question proposed are not all that might be adduced, but they are 
all that I have time to offer, and, if sound, they are sufficient for my 
purpose. 

Salem. D. B. H. 





GROWING. 
BY JOHN S. HART, LL.D. PRINCIPAL OF THE N.J. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


CHILDREN often use the term “grown-up people.” By it, they 
mean persons who have come to the age of twenty or twenty-one, 
nd whose bodily growth is complete. But there are other kinds 
of growth besides that of the body. 

What is a “ grown-up” teacher? It is not difficult, certainly, to 
find some, in every locality, to whom this term could not be applied 
with any propriety. They have been engaged for years in the 
work, and yet they are the merest babes. They have no more 
skill than when they first took a class in hand. When a boy 
begins to use a penknife he is very awkward. He cuts himself 
about as often as he cuts the stick. After a while, however, he 
learns to manage the matter better. He finds out how to handle 
the curious instrument with skill and even with elegance. But 
you will see teachers, so-called, who seem never to make any of 
this progress in their work. They have no more idea now than 
they had when they gave their first lesson of what they must do 
to secure attention and silence; how they must manage to keep all 
the children busy; how to secure good attendance, or study of the 
lesson ; how to gain affection and confidence; how to enforce order 
and obedience; how to do anything, except to sit, book in hand, 
and ask the questions one after the other, round the class, and see 
that John, George, and James severally say the answers correctly. 
This is the idea of teaching with which they begin, and they make 
no progress towards anything better. They acquire no skill. 
They make no growth. They are “grown-up,” bodily, but in all 
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that pertains to teaching they are still babes. They whittle as 
awkwardly and unskilfully as when the delicate instrument was 
first put into their clumsy fingers. They go on from year to year, 
and learn nothing. 

Some persons are born teachers, just as some are born poets or 
mechanics. That is, they are gifted with a natural aptitude for 
that particular work. But those most gifted by nature are capable 
of improvement, and those having least natural gifts for teaching 
may acquire a certain and a very considerable amount of skill by 
proper observation and study. The point which I wish to make 
and which I deem important is, that teachers should not rest con- 
tent with their present qualifications, whatever they may be, whether 
large or small. Let it be the aim of every one to be a growing 
teacher. We come short, if we are not better teachers this year 
than we were last. We should aim and resolve to be better 
teachers next year than we are now. Our education as teachers 
should never be considered as finished. Forgetting the things 
which are behind, let us ever press forward. Let us constantly 
aim upward. Skill in teaching admits of infinite degrees, and no 
one will ever be perfect in it. Efforts at improvement, if persist- 
ently followed up, are always rewarded with success, and success 
in such a work brings a most sweet recompense. What satisfac- 
tion is equal to that of feeling that one is steadily increasing in the 
power of guiding and moulding the minds of others? Growing 
skill in anything, even in works requiring mechanical ingenuity 
brings joy to the mind. How much more intense and pure the 
joy when there is a consciousness of growth in this higher depart- 
ment of mental power ! 

Will the teacher who reads these paragraphs consider the mat- 
ter? Are you, as a teacher, growing, or are you working on in 
dull content in the same old routine? On your answer to these 
questions depends very largely, not only the welfare of your scholars 
and the amount of good you will achieve, but your own happiness 
and satisfaction in your work. The artist who produces some 
great work of genius has his reward not merely in the dollars 
which it may bring to his coffer, but in the inward satisfaction 
which successful achievement produces. The true artist is always 
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struggling towards some unattainable ideal, and his joy is pro- 
portioned to the nearness of his approach to the imagined perfec- 
tion. So in proportion as we approach in skill the great Teacher 
will be our joy in the work itself, apart from our joy in the results. 

To be a growing teacher requires a distinct aim to this end, and 
a resolute and persistent effort. It does not come by chance. It 
is not a weed that springs up spontaneously, and matures without 
culture. It is not the fruit of mere wishing. There must be will, 
a determined and resolute will. Rules and theories will not accom- 
plish it. There are books and essays in abundance on the art and 
practice of teaching; but back of means we must have, first of all, 
the propelling power. Have you made up your mind to be station- 
ary, or have you resolved to go forward? Wiil you remain in the 
wilderness, or will you advance into the promised land, and take 
possession? Are you a deliberate, predetermined, contented 
dwarf, or will you resolutely grow? You may never become a 
giant, but do not remain an infant. 

If there is any one duty of the teacher more imperative than an- 
other, it is that of continued, persistent self-improvement. No ele- 
ment of progress is so efficient as a wholesome discontent. “I count 
not myself to have attained,” says the great apostle of progress. To 
sit down self-satisfied with present attainments is in itself a sign that 
you have not yet risen much. It is to belong to the owls and bats 
of the lower valleys. One must already have ascended to lofty 
heights before he can even see the higher Alps towering beyond. 

The teacher who would improve must, in a good sense, be rest- 
less. He must bestir himself. He must study and read and ex- 
periment, attend teachers’ meetings and conventions, and take 
teachers’ papers, and find out what other teachers are doing and 
have done, ever remembering that improvement comes mainly by 
comparison. 





SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


The discussion of this subject, which within the last year or two, 
under popular excitements, has taken a strong hold of the public 
mind, has recently assumed a new aspect that gives to it fresh in- 
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terest and importance. It is now seriously proposed, under the 
sanction of men high in station and influence, to adopt an innova- 
tion, which, if carried into effect, will divest our system of school 
discipline of one of its most efficient elements. This, as proposed, 
is to be done at once, by a sweeping legal enactment, prohibiting 
entirely and universally the use of corporal punishment in the . 
public schools; and a proposition to this effect has already been 
made, and is now pending in the Legislature. Before taking so great 
a stride as this measure involves, the probable results ought to be 
thoroughly canvassed and weighed. These I propose now briefly 
to review: 

Every one at all familiar with the character of our schools must 
be aware, that in all of them below the High School, especially in 
the mixed and primary schools, there are always some and often 
many refractory children, — ill-governed or not governed at all at 
home, — who can be kept within the bounds of decency in their con- 
duct at school only by a rigid course of discipline. Neither words 
of kindness nor of reprimand will allure or deter them, unless 
there is behind all such means a power in reserve stronger than any 
kind of moral suasion,—a coercive process, that can be applied 
when necessary, to enforce obedience and submission, when other 
appliances fail. 

That power in reserve is now the right vested in the teacher to 
use corporal punishment, when necessary, and the fear of its exer- 
cise on the part of the pupil, —a power, through whose agency bad 
children are effectually restrained, and often rescued from a ruinous 
course, when nothing else would do it. If, then, this power is taken 
from the teacher as proposed, some other efficient substitute must be 
devised for ultimate resort, or not a few of the schools wili fall into 
a state of absolute confusion and demoralization. Where then can 
we find such a substitute ? Obviously, under present circumstances; 
the only alternative offered, as a final resort, is suspension from 
the school, followed, when necessary, by absolute expulsion. What 
then would be the results of annexing such a climax to our system 
of school discipline ? 

In the first place, inasmuch as permanent exclusion from the 
school is a punishment that can be legally awarded only by the 
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school committee, the most common cases of discipline must come 
before them for decision; and, as a consequence, instead of the 
general superintendence merely of the schools, as now, the immedi- 
ate government of them would virtually, to a great extent, devolve 
upon them ; thus, on the one hand, imposing upon them a mass of 
vexatious and burdensome duties, and, on the other, degrading the 
teacher in the eyes of his pupils, by wresting from him the govern- 
ment of the school, and making him dependent for his authority on 
the interposition and aid of an outside power. 

2d. It would keep the schools in a continual state of disturbance 
and turmoil by the frequent occurrence of cases of discipline, calling 
for the interposition of the committee. 

3d. Its direct tendency and operation would be to turn from 
the school-room into the streets multitudes of vagrant, idle and 
vicious children to annoy the community with petty acts of pilfering 
and mischief in the early stages of their career, and ultimately, by 
a continual course of street-training, to ripen into burglars, incen- 
diaries, and other villains of the most desperate character. 

4th. Thus it would frustrate the great object of the provision 
made for the support of our free public schools,—the proper 
education of every class of children in the State, especially those 
whose parents have neither the means nor the will to do it for them. 

An experience of more than a score of years as a member of a 
school committee confirms me in the opinion, that while every 
effort should be made to encourage the disuse of corporal punish- 
ment in the schools, allowing it only when milder means fail, yet it 
“would be neither safe nor expedient, till at least there is a material 
change in the character and circumstances of the schools, wholly to 
exclude this mode of discipline by a prohibitory law of the State. 
And I will also add in this connection, from the same experience 
and observation, that I have seldom known of real abuses of this 
power, and firmly believe that with proper vigilance and caution on 
the part of the committee and superintendent, they will but seldom 
if ever occur. Neither do I believe that the abuses of the school- 
room, as a general rule, are to be compared in point of frequency or 
aggravation to those which children experience at their own homes. 
And as the teacher stands, in most respects, in the same relation to 
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the school, as the parent to the family, I see not why the Legisla- 
ture may not on like grounds and with equal propriety interfere 
with family discipline by a similar prohibitory law, whenever the 
parent presumes to adopt the same mode of punishment, under the 
sanction of that higher law, which says, “ He that spareth his rod, 
hateth his son; but he that loveth him chusteneth him betimes.” 

While, therefore, the friends of the public schools should earnestly 
seek by all proper efforts to prevent the adoption of the prohibitory 
measure, yet if the Legislature should be induced to venture upon 
the experiment, every appropriate means should be devised and 
applied to meet the crisis, and counteract the evil effects that are 
anticipated from the change. For this purpose the same law that 
prohibits corporal punishments in the schools should make ample 
provision, at the public expense, for the establishment of truant and 
other reform schools in all the towns and cities of the State, for the 
reception, reclaiming and proper training of the multitudes of 
vicious and refractory children which the new measure will exclude 
from the schools, and turn adrift upon the community. This may, 
toa partial extent, mitigate the evil, but I am quite sure that 
nothing short of it will. 

Springfield, Mass. J. H. 





THE TWO PILLARS OF THE SCHOOL. 
From the New York Teacher. 


In the German clubs and reading-rooms, they have a book called 
Desiderienbuch. In this, any one may write down anything that he 
wishes, or that he is complaining of. Of course, all the wishes are 
not complied with, nor are all the complaints redressed; but it is 
the same as with the free press, if people: are only allowed to 
give vent to their griefs and to grumble aloud, they are already 
satisfied. 

Perhaps it is not wrong to consider THe TeacuER as a kind of 
Desiderienbuch, and to express one Pium desiderium — a wish for 
the New Year, not for this year, but for some New Year to 
come. 
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We begin with a story told us by Cedrenus, Abulfaradsch, and 
other medieval authors, but having, like many other stories, its 
origin in Josephus. They say that Seth, the son of Adam, was a 
very wise man, and in possession of all the sciences. He foresaw 
that the deluge would come, and was afraid lest the sciences 
should be lost. He therefore erected two huge pillars, inscribed 
with everything worth knowing, and in this way his wisdom was 
transmitted to posterity. 

A stranger who should visit our school-houses or cast a glance 
into the school-books, would at once remark two pillars, which are, 
as it seems, the prop and basis of all knowledge. Like the two 
pillars Jachin and Boaz (if we remember well), they sustain the 
temple of science, and like the Columns of Hercules they resist the 
flood, not of the waters, but the ever-rolling and ever-changing 
waves of text-books. Text-books come and go; they rise with the 
rising sun, and go down with the setting sun; they appear and dis- 
appear; they ebb and flow: by the way, the tenacity and vitality 
of those text-books is really wonderful; they don’t care a bit 
about Napoleon, Bismarck, King Bomba, and other despots; they 
will have to all eternity their tripartition of Prussia, Austria, and 
Germany, with Frankfort as capital; and it is only a fortunate 
accident if some second edition is kind enough to tell us that Flor- 
ence, and not Rome, is the capital of Italy: but those two pillars 
will stand forever, and fall never. 

Those two pillars are Spelling and Defining. Open any Reader, 
and you will remark, before the story begins, two columns en min- 
iature, containing the words which, first of all things, are to be 
spelled and defined. Spelling and defining begin with the lowest 
class and go up to the highest. They accompany the young man 
through school and through life. They are his guardian-angels: 
one gn his right, to guard his head against the snare of false concep- 
tion; and one on his left, lest he dash his foot — or rather his hand 
—against false spelling. 

The idea is certainly a good one. The first requirement is to 
have a clear and distinct perception, that is, a good definition of 
anything. The mathematics, the sublimest of the sciences, the 
science as the Greeks called it, which in its ends reaches the 
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heavens, begins with humble definitions. The soundness of 
Spinoza’s thoughts may be seen in the definition he gives of every 
object treated, and of definition itself (Omnis determinatio negatio 
est). It may be safely maintained, that there would be fewer dis- 
putes and quarrels, and fewer wars, if people only had the right 
definitions of the objects in question. But good as a good defini- 
tion is, the worst of all things is, for the same reason, a wrong defi- 
nition, or what is no definition at all, but hardly a synonym or a 
remote relation to the word to be defined, like those given for defi- 
nitions in our schoo! readers. Suppose a man to be sentenced as 
a robber. He could say: “Well, in the reader I used when a boy, 
‘robber’ was defined by ‘thief.’ Ergo,I ama thief; ergo, I ought 
to be treated as a thief.” 

But besides the lessons in spelling and defining given in the 
Readers, we use special “ Definers,’—books which do not contain 
anything else but definitions. There exists one definer (or rather 
existed, as ithas already beensupplanted by another) which was used 
inagirls’ school. Allthings were nicely and systematically arranged. 
The first lesson gave definitions of the parts of the body ; the second, 
of father, mother, and all degrees of kinship. The third, of apple- 
pie, plum-pudding, and other eatables. Now, numbers one and 
two seem to be rather a slippery ground. There are so many things 
in the wide world just waiting to be defined, let the parts of the 
body alone, and let your father be your father without definition. 
And instead of defining what an apple-pie is, it would, perhaps, be 
better if the young ladies were taught how to make one. The idea 
would be less correct, but the apple-pies might be better than they 
generally are now. 

There exists a Grammar-School Speller, at the same time a 
Definer, used in higher classes. The author is not satisfied with 
the definition of verbs in the infinitive mode, he gives, besides, the 
definition of the participles; for example, first of brag, then of 
bragging. Words of every-day occurrence alternate with rarely- 
used words, which perhaps the pupil will never meet with in his 
lifetime. The words, besides, have no connection with each other ; 
they are assembled together as at a masquerade, — bien etonnés de 
se trouver ensemble. The definitions are, for the most part, utterly 
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false. Let us take at random Lesson 141, p.121. There we are 
told that dénouement is discovery of a plot in a drama; éclaircisse- 
ment is explanation; expedition is haste or any enterprise; address 
is speech or skill; passion is a feeling of the mind; unctuous is fat 
or greasy, etc. It is a crimen lese majestatis, it is high treason 
against the majesty of human understanding to fill the memory — 
and only the memory —of a hopeful youth with such stupendous 
and stupefying stuff. The first thing that a boy advancing into a 
higher class has to do, after having learned these definitions, is to 
forget them as quick as possible. 

The author of this “Speller” seems not to have, himself, any 
great confidence in his own work; for, at the end of the book, he 
gives misspelled words, as, relashun, kreashun, akkustum, and other 
monsters, to be corrected by the pupil. 

It is, besides, against all reason to pick up single words for 
definitions. Anything isolated is, as it were, dull and mad, as mad- 
ness itself consists in isolation. The aim of science is to find the 
connection between different things ; and words especially are best to 
be understood when left in their native soil amidst other words. Dis- 
secting a book in the anatomical way accustoms the pupils (and the 
teachers too) to consider one book like another, as a conglomera- 
tion of words. When a piece of poetry is analyzed in such man- 
ner, a caput mortuum is the result, and all sense of the beautiful is 
destroyed. The charm of poetry consists in its being indefinable. 
Youth itself is poetry; life, a garden of flowers: it ought not to be 
changed into an herbarium. 

Generally speaking, it is of no use to give all and everything to 
pupils. Let them discover the meanings of words from their use. 
The best method in this, as in every study, is that which calls forth 
the activity and awakens the interest of the pupil; the first rule 
being not to be dry or tedious, or as Madame de Staél says, Tous 
les genres sont bons, excepté le genre ennuyeuz. 

It would be a very good thing if somebody would compose a 
definer — not for boys, but for teachers — with definitions, not to 
be learned by heart, but to be taken to heart. As for instance: 
To educate is to elicit, to develop; to learn by heart is, as the 
Germans call it, an outside learning, external instead of internal; 
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mechanism is not organism; drilling is not exercising. Defining is 
cultivating the faculty of judging, and not burdening the memory, 
and making it a dead-letter box. 

Ex uno disce omnes—as, some time ago, Auneas said to Dido. 
The same that has been said here about definitions might be said 
about other branches. The same scholastical spirit pervades all 
and everything: stiff dogma, instead of free spontaneity; dead 
formulas, instead of living development; passive reception, instead 
of active reciprocity. Or, to say it better with Faust: 

‘‘Tch sehe nicht die Spur 
Von einem Geist — und Alles ist Dressur.” 

But we must remember in season Mr. Lincoln’s saying, “ Only 
one war at atime.” Inseparable as the two pillars are, and hard 
as it is to treat either of them without the other, it must be enough 
for to-day to have waged war against one pillar. 

There is an old story about a man called Samson, and a people 
called Philistines. And the end of the story is, that one day this 
Samson took hold of two pillars upon which the temple of the 
Philistines stood, and pulling them down, made the temple fall. It 
does not require a great gift of divination to prophesy that before 
long some other Samson will take hold of our two pillars, and 
cause the whole system to fall. Only this downfall will be less 
dangerous; Samson will be alive, and the Philistines will be alive, 
and every one will be alive, and nobody hurt. 





GEOGRAPHY. 
{From Mr. Philbrick’s last Semi-Annual Report.] 


There is, perhaps, no part of our programme that needs a more 
radical change than that which relates to the study of geography. 
The present requirement designates two text-books to be used, one 
in the two lower classes, and the other in the two upper. In con- 
nection with the latter book, maps are to be drawn, and, as supple- 
mentary to it, physical geography is to be taught, by occasional 
exercises, with the use of Guyot’s wall maps. This provision 
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means, as practically interpreted by most committees who examine 
classes in geography, that the two prescribed text-books are to be 
learned by the pupils so as to be able to answer whatever questions 
may be asked about the text or the maps. Consequently, the 
teachers, with few exceptions, in all the Grammar Schools, are try- 
ing hard to make the contents of the two geography books stick in 
the memories of their pupils. They find this a truly Sisyphean 
labor. What was supposed to have been learned last year is found 
to have escaped from the memory, and the ground must be gone 
over again this year. Only by incessant and laborious reviews are 
the pupils kept prepared for examination. There being no princi- 
ple of association by which the facts are connected with each 
other, each particular fact must be held by a dead pull of the mem- 
ory. The result of this system of instruction is, that a large share 
of time is devoted to geography, without communicating a corre- 
sponding amount of valuable geographical knowledge. The larger 
half of what the pupils are at so much pains to learn is of no prac- 
tical utility, and the sooner they throw it overboard, after their 
examinations are ended, the better for them. 

Geography should occupy a subordinate place in the course, in 
respect to the amount of time assigned to it. Nothing can be more 
preposterous than to attempt to cram a pupil during his period of 
schooling with all the facts in geography which he may, by the re- 
motest possibility, have occasion to know. 

As to what is essential, there will be difference of opinion. The 
following summary comprises most of the topics appropriate to the 
course I have in view: “The distribution of land into continents, 
and of water into oceans, and the proportion of the one to the 
other; the distribution of continents into countries, and of oceans 
into seas; the chief features of the continents in respect of moun- 
tains, valleys, plains, deserts, forests, lakes, rivers, and coast-line; 
and of the seas in respect of bays or gulfs and islands; the distri- 
bution of heat and cold, day and night, over the earth, and of 
winds, currents, and tides over the seas; the chief productions of 
the soil, whether vegetable or mineral, in different countries, and 
the principal forms of animal life in the different regions, both of 
land and sea; the leading industrial occupations of the different 
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peoples, with the circumstances that determine them, and the man- 
ner in which they dispose of the products of their industry; together 
with what is remarkable in their character, civilization and modes 
and habits of life, particularly, and to what extent these are de- 
termined by the country or climate which they inhabit. Should 
the pupil leave school without advancing further, he will carry 
away with him such knowledge of the subject as will serve most 
of the purposes for which it is taught in school. The teacher who 
thus makes it his aim to inform his pupils in the broad elements 
of physical, commercial, and, if we may so call it, moral geography, 
and who looks upon the geography of names and locality as of 
value only in subordination to them, will confer a service upon 
them, whether as regards their education, their information, and 
the development of their human sympathies, infinitely beyond what 
he would do, were he to store their memories with the exact heights 
in feet of all the mountains, and the length, in miles, of all the rivers 
between the poles, or the exact areas of all the countries, the names 
of all the towns, and the numbers of the several populations all 
round the globe.* 

When we have settled the question, as to the amount and kind 
of geographical knowledge to be imparted in school, there remains 
the two-fold problem of determining the order of the topics, and the 
distribution of the work to be done among the six stages of the pro- 
gramme. 

I will merely state my conclusion respecting this problem, with- 
out detailing the reasons for it. 

1. A course which may be called primary or introductory, to 
occupy the period assigned to the first two stages of the pro- 
gramme. The objects of this preliminary course would be, to 
acquaint the pupils with the elements of geographical description, 
by directing their attention to the features of the landscape around 
them, and putting them in possession of the terms by which these 
are denoted; to fill the mind with lively pictures of what may be 
called geographical types, such as mountain, hill, valley, gorge, plain, 
desert, table land, forest, undulating surface, mines, animals and 





* Currie. 
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plants, river, rapid, falls, bluff, creek, harbor, bay, beach, lake, pond, 
canal, railroad, marsh, bridge, vineyard, plantation, farm, glacier, 
volcano, dwellings, village, town, city, palace, manufactory, island, 
cape, promontory, isthmus, peninsula. It is of little use to commit 
to memory definitions of these elements or types. The thing is to 
give the pupil correct and vivid conception of the things themselves. 
In connection with this instruction, the pupils should be taught to 
understand how these geographical types are represented on the 
map by symbols, by reference to a plan of the school-house and 
yard, a map of the public squares, of the city, of the vicinity, and 
of the State. Some instruction on the globe and the map of the 
world might be added. 

2. A general view of the geography of the world, with Merca- 
tor’s map, to occupy the third stage of the programme. 

3. The geography of the United States, to occupy the fourth stage. 

4. The geography of the Continents, to occupy the fifth stage. 

5. General review of geography, to occupy the sixth and last 
stage. 

Map-drawing from memory should be practised from the begin- 
ning. It should be remembered, that teaching the maps is not teach- 
ing geography, but that the aim should be to teach geography through 
the mups. 

As to text-books, I will only say, that they should contain a lim- 
tted amount of matter, and that there should be but one systematic 
text-book, professing to give a course of geographical lessons on 
the whole globe. The book for the introductory instruction, if any 
book is allowed for it, should be a captivating pictorial manual, to 
be read and talked about, and not committed to memory and re- 
cited. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-fifth meeting of this Association will be held at East Abington on 
Friday and Saturday, June 19th and 20th. 

Lectures will be given by Abner J. Phipps, Esq., Agent of the Board of Edu- 
cation, George H. Martin, Esq., of Bridgewater, and Dr. J. C. Gleason, of 
Gilbertville. Important topics will be discussed. A full programme will be found 
in the June number of the Teacher. 

JAMES H. GLEASON, President. 
LEWIS E. NOYES, Secretary. 
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TEACHERS AT TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Judging from what we saw and what we have heard others say, the 
recent meetings of the County Teachers’ Associations of Middlesex 
and Essex were unusually pleasant and profitable. Both meetings 
were numerously attended, and at both, the exercises were, for the 
most part, practical and interesting. As the proceedings were pretty 
fully reported in the daily journals, we omit any further report. But 
there were two or three things observable at those meetings, in com- 
mon with nearly all teachers’ meetings, about which we feel moved tosay 
afew words, for the special benefit of whom they may concern ; and we 
are the less unwilling to do so in this connection, because the success 
of the conventions at Newton and Lawrence was so decided that they 
can bear a little fault-finding. With all the suavity that we can com- 
mand, we are going to grumble graciously. We don’t know that we 
shall not, in spite of our most mellifluous utterances, mortally offend 
somebody ; nevertheless, having satisfied ourself of the efficiency of 
our city police, and taken out a life insurance policy for a large amount, 
we have resolved to run the risk, and have our say. 

Be it distinctly understood, that a large majority of the teachers 
present on the occasions in question were, as is always the case 
on similar occasions, above criticism. Let everybody, who con- 
scientiously can, include himself or herself in the uncriticised major- 
ity. Now let the minority give attention. Against each of you, we 
bring one, at least, of three charges, to wit: tardiness, talking, and 
tatting. ‘* Let us reason together.” Punctuality in school, you all 
expect and require. How often you discourse with feeling, and some- 
times with striking force, upon the evils of tardiness! How unwilling you 
are to accept excuses, even written ones, from the late pupils! How 
touchingly you dwell upon the interruptions they cause! And yet, 
good sir, you with the boots whose orchestral soles seem possessed 
by the spirits of departed trumpets and bassoons, — you enter the 
audience-room late, and every ear hears you, and every eye turns to 
ascertain who it is that is thus making his advent. And you, most 
excellent lady, who in spite, perhaps, of your best efforts to avoid 
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observation, prove so very attractive, by your beauty and grace of 
person, or by your elegance of attire, or, possibly, by the noise which 
those high-heeled shoes and that rustling silk will insist upon making, 
how unfortunate it is for the good order of the assembly that, by a 
little more effort, you did n’t come a few minutes earlier! In a word, 
good friends who come late, every one of you, in some measure, 
disturbs the meeting. Although you do not intend to interrupt the 
speaker, or distract the attention of the audience, nevertheless you do 
so. Nowis it not fair to expect that teachers, who, more than all 
others inculcate punctuality, should, more than all others, practise it? 
So much on the first point. 

Talking. — Listen a moment! Is it a hive of busy bees we hear? 
or is it the sound of babbling brooks? or is it the hum of a neighbor- 
ing cotton-factory? or is it— ah! it is, the “ sound of many voices ”— 
a commingling of whispering sopranos and contraltos, with a faint 
undertone of manly sub-bass. O ye whisperers, who have brought to 
grief so many little boys and girls for doing just what you are doing, 
consider well the evil of your ways! Your friends have ears to hear,— 
pray, let them hear. Just for a moment place a finger on your busy 
lips, and honestly reason thus: “Is it quite right to disturb my 
neighbors? to annoy the speaker? to bring discredit upon teachers as 
aclass by my chattering? Does not common politeness require me 
to be silent when a person is speaking tome? Ought I not, as a 
teacher, to be a model of courteousness and propriety? Surely, I know 
that my unruly tongue ought to be governed, and it shall be.” Very 
good! <A most excellent resolution! Pray, keep it, and accept the 
blessings of all lovers of order. 

Tatting. — A few words only on this novel subject. Not long since, 
we stood before a large assembly of teachers, mostly ladies, and 
essayed to speak. Although somewhat accustomed to looking into 
the faces of teachers without excessive diffidence, we confess that for 
once we were brought toafull stop. Talk, we could not: for instead of 
upturned faces and earnest eyes, we beheld scores of heads depressed, 
and a bewildering maze of fair hands flitting to and fro like rest- 
less shuttles. Our thoughts quickly sympathized with those jewelled 
hands, and wildly flew hither and thither. The world seemed trans- 
formed into a beautiful chaos, reminding us of the picturesque results 
of our boyish attempts to skate on the top of our head. In a few sup- 
plicating words, we besought the good ladies, whose handiwork had so 
amazed us, to have pity on our infirmity ; and instantly, with the sweet- 
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est smiles, the fairy factories ceased their labor —all but one, which 
worked on perpetually. If we ever have occasion to discourse upon the 
doctrine of the Wili, we shall certainly feel strongly inclined to refer 
to that one as a dreadful illustration. With tatting, in general, we 
find no fault ; it is doubtless a delightful and useful employment ; but 
to practise it, or any other kind of manual labor, in a public assembly, 
seems to us, to say the least, a breach of politeness. When a person 
who has spent days and weeks, perhaps, in the careful preparation of 
a lecture, comes, by special invitation, before an audience, he has a 
right to expect attention, — attention that shall be manifest. It is 
poor satisfaction to him to be told, ** I heard all you said, although I 
was not looking at you all the time.” When a lady speaks to a gen- 
tleman, she justly thinks him rude if he does not seem to listen. Why 
may not a lecturer with equal justice regard ladies as impolite if they 
seem to give attention to tatting rather than to him? Waiving all 
other considerations, we deem it a sufficient objection to public tat- 
ting — et id genus omne — to say that it is annoying to every speaker ; 
and no truly polite person knowingly annoys another. 

We were struck, while at the meeting in Lawrence, with the differ- 
ence in the appearance of two sets of lady teachers: one set were 
tatting, giving an occasional glance at the speaker; the other set 
were giving eager attention, and taking notes of the thoughts uttered. 
We could not help saying, ** Give us the note-takers, in preference to 
the tatters. The former are surely earnest teachers ; there is some doubt 
about the latter.” A single further remark, and we drop this sub- 
ject: if ladies who carry their handiwork into public assemblies could 
hear the remarks made thereon by other ladies, and by gentlemen, they 
** would n’t do so again.” 

So much — too much, perhaps — on tardiness, talking and tatting. 


MEETING OF THE MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the above association was held at Newton 
Corner, April 3d and 4th. 

The weather was favorable, and the attendance large. Lowell deserves par- 
ticular mention for her full representation, there being nearly one hundred 
teachers present from that city. 

The meeting was called to order on Friday morning by the President, Mr. W. 
F. Bradbury, of Cambridge. Rev. Mr. Young, of Newton Corner, offered 
prayer, and afterwards welcomed the teachers to the hospitalities of the place. 
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The President in his response referred to the proud position which Newton holds 
on account of the excellence of her schools, and presented to the teachers an 
encouraging view of the general progress now making in the schools of our own 
region. 

After the usual committees were announced, a timely and interesting paper 
on the “ Metric System of Weights and Measures” was read by J. Tenney, Esq., 
of Newton Centre. 

Mr. Tenney clearly showed the advantages of this system, briefly sketched its 
rise and development, gave the origin and significance of the terms, and exhib- 
ited a convenient and compact tabular arrangement of them. In tracing its his- 
tory he gave Washington the credit for suggesting such a system in his first mes- 
sage to Congress in 1789. It was adopted by France in 1840, and is making its 
way into most civilized nations of the globe. Great Britain permits it, and the 
Congress of our own country passed a law in 1866, allowing its adoption by the 
States. 

At the close of the address, Mr. 8. F. Whitney, of Watertown, moved that 
Mr. Allen, representative from Newton to the present legislature, be requested 
to use his influence to procure the passage of an act providing for furnishing each 
city and town of the Commonwealth with samples of the metric weights and 
measures, 

This was unanimously passed. 

At 2 o’clock the Convention was addressed by D. B. Hagar, Esq., of Salem, on 
the subject of “ Ventilation.” His address was eminently practical. 

At the close of the address, brief remarks were made by Mr. Phipps, agent of 
the Board of Education, and Mr, Philbrick of Boston, the latter gentleman having 
been appointed by the Board to attend the meeting. 

A paper prepared by Miss Perry, of Medford, on the question “ How much 
should be required of Primary Schools?” was read by Mr. Morrison of the 
same place. It took the ground that a good practical education should be begun 
there, and that a thorough knowledge and practice of the elementary sounds, a 
good understanding of the first four rules of arithmetic, some knowledge of Geog- 
raphy, and physical exercises and singing, are the essentials of this grade of 
schools, 

Rev. J. H. Twombly, Superintendent of the Schools of Charlestown, being 
called upon for remarks, complimented the paper, and further discussed the subject. 

The question “ What relation should the High School bear to the Grammar 
School?” was discussed by Mr. Whitney, of Watertown; Rev. Mr. Twombly ; 
Mr. Brigham, of Newton; Mr Frost, of Waltham; Mr. Kale, of Newton; and 
Mr. Russell, of Lowe!l. | ‘ 

Mr. Frost urged that there should be a symmetrical development from the 
primary school to the college. Most gentlemen thought that the demands 
were not too great upon the grammar school, but that the written examina- 
tion should not be the only test for a pupil’s fitness to enter upon the high 
school course. His standing in the grammar school ought to be considered. 

In the evening, a very interesting lecture was delivered by Rev. W. R. Alger, 
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of Boston. He regarded the world as a school-house, and our lives a continued 
pupilage. We are supplied with a perpetual corps of teachers. Among them 
are our desires, ideas, labor, luxury, experience and example. Among the incen- 
tives to study are, first, a proper love of knowledge ; second, ambition ; third, a 
sense of shame, and fear of punishment. Among the lessons taught are, resolute 
courage, energetic work, submission, habit of faith and love of mankind. 

The audience were highly entertained at the close of the lecture, by readings HM 
from Prof. M. T. Brown, of Tufts College. Ma 

Saturday, Mr. Chase, of Watertown, spoke upon the subject of reading. He hit 
urged the most careful attention to it in the lower grades of school, for the habits 
there formed are exceedingly difficult to eradicate. He thought many attempted 
too much ; they reached after an elaborate style of reading, neglecting in conse- 
quence the first esgentials to good reading, such as distinct articulation, correct 
pronunciation, etc. He would not have the pupil taught reading by imitating : 
the teacher. The teacher should labor chiefly to have the scholar comprehend 
the thought, working out the expression of it himself. ee 

The following list of officers was elected for. the coming year: President» nel 
Henry Chase, of Watertown ; Vice-Presidents, Cephas Brigham, of Auburndale, 
W. H. Merritt, of Brighton; Francis Coggswell, of Cambridge ; Chas. Cummings, 
of Medford; L. S. Burbank, of Lowell. 

Secretary and Treasurer, L. W. Russell, of Watertown. Executive Com- 
mittee, Caleb Emory, of Charlestown; Mr. Morrison, of Medford; J. Tenney, of 
Newton; J. D. Marston, of Somerville; W. A. Stone, of Woburn. 

A further debate of the question concerning ‘* The Relation of the High to 
the Grammar School” was participated in by Messrs. Hill, Magoon, Waterman, 
Chase and Allen. 

At the request of the Association the Secretary recited a humorous poem from 
Saxe. L. W. R. 
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CLASS DRILL. 










E. H., who sends us the following, and from whom we should be 
glad frequently to hear, writes: —‘* I am very sorry to see the good 
old words govern and government, treated so shabbily in our grammars.” 







The boy came with a book. 

Book is a noun, objective case, after with, according to rule, ete. 

How do you know it is objective case ? Why not say nominative case? Be- 
cause" prepositions have the objective case after them, the grammar says. Sup- 
pose the grammar said, “ prepositions take the nominative case.” Would that be 
right ? 

Let any teacher make the above experiment with his or her pupils, and it will 
be very easy to see how important a part the word governs plays in parsing, al- 
though its use is almost entirely discarded by makers of Grammars. 
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1. He came with his brother. He came with his brothers. Correct? Yes. 
Therefore, prepositions do not care about number. 

2. He came with his sister. He came with a book. Correct? Yes. There- 
fore, prepositions, we see, don't care which gender they are placed before. 

3. He came with me, with you, with them. All correct? Yes. Therefore, 
prepositions don’t care which person is used after them. 

4. He came with I, with she, with he, etc. Correct? No, sir. Why not? 
Because we don’t speak so; (not because the grammar says so-and-so; for we 
are now making the grammar.) We say, with me, with her, with him, etc. — and 
simply, because people talk so. So we see, prepositions care nothing about person, 
gender and number, but are very particular to have the objective case after them. 
Therefore, we make the rule for the Grammar, Prepositions govern nouns in case 
only, that is, compel the noun to be in the objective case. 

Again : — 

1. Is it correct to say — I see the boy, 1 see the boys? Yes, sir. Therefore, we 
say, see does not care which number comes after it. 

2. Can we say, I see the girls, I see the books? Yes, sir. Therefore, see don’t 
care which gender follows it. 

8. He sees me, He sees you, He sees them. Allcorrectt Yes, sir. Therefore, 
see don’t care which person follows it. 

4. He sees 1, We see he. Correct? No, sir; we say, He sees me, We see 
him. 

Therefore see is very particular about case, and so (having tried several verbs in- 
stead of sEF) we make the general rule — 

Some verbs govern nouns in case only. 

Def. Verbs that govern case only are called TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

Remark. No rule should be committed until made by the pupil. 


We have received from J. L. W., of Brimfield, the following communication 
in reference to the “ Class drill” in our last. The friend who furnished that ex- 
ercise is, no doubt, ready to give the desired information. 


I observe in the last “ Teacher” an article on “ Class Drill” (page 148) which 
appears to me to be superior to most of the “drill” that I hear, inasmuch as it 
calls attention to several important principles of construction. A single principle 
is there taught that is new to me. In the last answer but one, the pupil is made 
to say that “ to be” depends upon its subject “him.” I do not know where the 
“ pupil ” finds his authority. I think not in either Murray or Prof. Green. They, 
as I understand them, would make “ to be” depend upon “ knew;” and generally 
the infinitive, when it has an objective subject, depends upon the same word that 
its subject is the object of. Thus“ knew” has two objects, one of the first class, 
and one of the second, the first showing whom “I knew” (a person) and the 
second what “I knew,” (a fact.) If this construction is not good, then there has 
been a great deal of bad teaching, and it ought to be reformed. 

“ If the infinitive depends sometimes on its subject and sometimes on some 
other word, it ought to be stated definitely, and rules given accordingly. On 
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what does the infinitive depend in the following? “I heard the rain fall.” “I 


saw him strike.” “ He was urged to go.” Or does the “pupil” make the infini- 
tive of the copula an exception to the general rule? I write for information. 







THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 
We always read with pleasure the Reports of our State Board of Education. 
They, with the documents which usually accompany them, give an excellent his- 
tory of the progress and condition of popular education in the Commonwealth : 
present many wise suggestions for the improvement of the public schools; and 
afford abundant encouragement to those who are laboring in any capacity for the 
educational welfare of the rising generation. 

The volume now before us is one of great value. It embraces the Report of 
the Board of Education, Reports of thé Visitors of the Normal Schools, the Re- 
ports of the Secretary and Treasurer of the Board, and the Abstracts of School 
Committees’ Reports and of School Keturns. 

The Report of the Board is brief, treating concisely of five topics, namely: 
Text-books, Hours of Study, Cramming, Women on the School Committee, and 
Corporal Punishment. 

In regard to Text-books, it recommends the appointment of “some judicious 
board or commission, wholly independent of authors and publishers, who should 
carefully examine all the text-books in vogue, and publish a list of the best, de- 
scribing them, and pointing out their various characteristics.” It favors a com- 
mission “ consisting in part of the ablest practical teachers, male and female, and 
in part of distinguished literary men” who are most familiar with the school studies, 
The decisions of the proposed commission are to be advisory only. We have no 
doubt that the recommendations of a wisely constituted commission would be re- 
ceived by teachers and committees with just confidence; but we fear that it 
would be «lifficult to obtain the services of those most competent to act on such 
a commission for the remuneration they would be likely to receive. 

The discussion of “ Hours of Study” relates solely to study in the Normal 
Schools. The relation which one of our number holds towards these schools for- 
bids us from commenting at length upon what is said on this topic. We will 
simply remark that, if the teachers of young women in any school are to be held 
responsible for all their “ occasional headaches, weariness and sleeplessness ;” for 
their not being “ perfectly well,” — few men and fewer women, young or old, in 
school or out of school, are in that condition,—for their lack of a“ good appetite for 
breakfast”; and for their inability to ‘‘ sleep the whole night through;” the lot of 
teachers is certainly very hard. However, we heartily sympathize with the Board 
in the spirit and intent of their comments on this subject. Our own efforts are 
steadily in the same direction. Indeed, we sometimes almost look for a teachers’ 
millennium, when they all shall be able to earn a livelihood, and satisfy the pub- 
lic demands, by only “ eight hours of brain-work ” per day ! 
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The drift of the Board's remarks on Cramming is towards the teaching of real 
practical things instead of mere words and artificial classifications. 
The Board “ recommend to the General Court to pass a law distinctly author- 
izing any town in the Commonweatth to put on the school committee a certain 
proportion of women, unless the present laws be adequate.” The General Court 
has, by a considerable majority, refused to pass the law thus recommended. We 
are not informed whether this action was prompted by opposition to the measure 
proposed, or by a beliefthat the present laws authorize the election of women upon 
school committees. If the voters of a town desire to place intelligent women upon 
the committees, there ought not to be any laws in the way of so doing. An edu- 
cated woman, who has had experience as a teacher, and can therefore sympathize 
with teachers, and who is willing to devote ample time to the interests of schools, 
can certainly be more useful to the schouls than can a man who knows little or 
nothing of practical teaching, and whose occupation leaves him little time to de- 
vote to educational matters. At any rate, it seems to us that if the men of one 
town deem it wise to place.on their committee one or more of their best women, 
the men of other towns ought not to say, “ You shall not do it.” 

The remarks of the Board in regard to Corporal Punishment are brief, and 
bear decidedly against the use of the rod in school. ‘ We do not, however, as a 
Board,” says the report, “ recommend, at the present time, the discontinuance of 
this system in the State, though some of our members believe that this is desirable } 
but we all agree, with a recent report made to the School Committee of Boston, 
that ‘abstractly, corporal punishment is an evil, and not justifiable as a first resort, 
but as the last, except in very flagrant cases, and that only in cases of great im- 
py of wilful, determined disobedience, and persistent defiance of the regu- 
ations and authority of the teacher, is corporal punishment justifiable.’” 

The report of Hon. Joseph White, the Secretary of the Board, is an eminently 
practical document, giving a large amount of useful information for those who 
have in charge the schools of the State. After the usual summary of statistics, the 
Secretary gives a clear and valuable exposition of the educational legislation of 
last year, including an interesting account of the State provisions for the educa- 
tion of deaf mutes; shows the condition of the School Fund; reports the doings 
of seven Teachers’ Institutes which were attended by 1,106 persons, mostly teach- 
ers, and were favorably received by the people; commends the efforts of the new 
Agent of the Board, Mr. Abner J. Phipps, and presents his Report; bears tes- 
timony to the usefulness of the State Normal Schools, and considers the expedi- 
ency of adding to them a higher department; and closes by calling attention to 
the valuable selections from the town reports. 

We have room for a few only of the important statistics given by the Secretary. 

The average wages of male teachers (including high school teachers) were, per 
month, $66.92, being an increase of $7.39, or 1214 per cent over the preceding 
year’s wages. The average wages of female teachers per month were $26.44, 
being an increase of $2.08, or about 814 per cent. 
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New Yorxk City Scnoors.—* Observer,” in the Boston Journal, gives the 
following facts in relation to thexe schools: The schools are literally free, there 
being no charge for tuition, books, stationery, or for other incidental expenses. 
The city property is taxed to meet the entire cost of the schools, which the past 
year was nearly three millions of dollars. The amount of school property in the 
city, under the control of the Board of Education, the title of which is vested in 
the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty, is five and a half millions of dollars. 

From official returns, it appears that two hundred and twenty-four thousand 
four hundred and sixteen pupils received instruction in the public schools during 
the year. Average attendance, ninety-five thousand five hundred and fifteen. 
Cost per pupil, for teachers’ salaries, fuel and gas, was, on the average atten- 
dance, $19.75; on the whole number taught, $8.54; per head for books and 
stationery, on average attendance, $2.01; on the whole number, 80 cents. The 
following table shows the number of pupils taught in each grade of the school : 


Whole No. Ave. Att. 
Male Grammar Schools...... ceuue Ger . 31,438 15,392 
Female “ 27,114 13,264 
Primary “ 129,900 52,198 
Colored “ 702 
Evening Male 4,716 
“« Female 2,763 
406 
6,074 





5 Ss ae eee 224,416 95,515 


The salaries of teachers are based on the average attendance of the pupils in 
their respective departments. In the male departments, the principals receive, 
for each school having an average attendance of 

Not over 150 pupils 
From 150 to 300 pupils 
From 300 to 500 pupils 
Over 500 pupils 
In the female department, for each school having an average attendance of 


Not over 100 pupils 
From 100 to 150 pupils............ oer ccccccccccs 
From 150 to 300 pupils..... cccccesstcbanene occces 
From 300 to 500 pupils 
Over 500 pupils 
Vice-Principals 
Female Assistants, not over 
The salaries of the principals of the primary departments are, for each school 
having 
Not over 200 pupils ........... evesvewees eee eeee + $1,000 
From 200 to 400 pupils.....4...seeeeeeccceeercees 1,100 
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From 400 to 600 pupils -........ 
Over 600 pupils 
Vice-Principals, from........ enone . «+ -900 to 1,000 
Assistants ........+-2-0000- ecevccccevecccesesees . 500 


The Board of Education have appropriated $2,946,950 for the current expenses 
of these schools the coming year. 


WASHINGTON DEPARTMENT oF Epucation. — The record of the work ac- 
complished in the Department of Education at Washington is given below. It is 
a very satisfactory exhibit, and will do much, we hope, towards convincing Con- 
gress and the country of the necessity of continuing this Department : 

I. Report on the System of Public Schools of the District of Columbia — 
together with an account of the System and Statistics of Public Instruction in 
the principal cities of the United States. A document of 400 pages. 

II. Report on the School Codes of the United States, embracing the first 
School Act of each State, with all the subsequent modifications of the same, and 
the law as it stood on the Ist of January, 1868, with the provisions which have 
been introduced into the successive Constitutions of each State on the subject of 
schools and education. 

Ilf. Keport on the National Land Grants to the several States for educational 
purposes : 

Part 1. Grants for Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, with an 
account of the Institutions which have been established on the basis, or with the 
aid, of these grants. 

IV. Report on Institutions and Agencies for the professional education of 
teachers in the several States, including the State Normal Schools, City Training 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and State Teachers’ Associations in each State. 

V. Report on the Principles of School Architecture, and Plans for the internal 


arrangement, ventilation and warming of buildings designed for educational uses. 
Part 2. Plans for graded Schools, with 250 wood-cuts of buildings recently 
erected. 
VI. Report on National Education in Europe : 
Part 1. Germany. 
Part 2. Switzerland. 


CHILDREN’s Questions. — Education is erroneously supposed only to be had 
at schools. The most ignorant children often have been constant in their atten- 
dance there, and there have been very intelligent ones who never saw the inside 
of a school-room. The child who always asks an explanation of terms or phrases 
it cannot understand, who is never willing to repeat, parrot-like, that which is 
incomprehensible, will far outstrip in “ education ” the ordinary routine scholar. 
Education goes on with children at the fireside — in the street — at church — at 
play —everywhere. Do not refuse to answer their proper questions, then. Do 
not check this natural intelligence, for which books can never compensate, 
though you bestow whole libraries. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Items for this Department should he addressed to G. B. Putnam, Franklin 
School, Boston, 


C. O. Taompson, Esq., the accomplished Principal of the Arlington High 
School, has been selected by the Trustees of the Worcester Free Scientific School 
to become its Principal, and will enter upon his active duties there on the 1st of 
November next. Mr. Thompson will go to Europe in June, and spend a few 
months in observing the methods and systems of scientific schools abroad, that he 
may be the better prepared to shape the plans of this new institution at home. 

The salary offered is $3,000 for the first year; and the appointment is a judicious 
one. We hope in a future issue of the Teacher to present some interesting facts 
connected with the history and purposes of this school. 

Mr. Epwin B. HAtz, Principal of the Newton High School, has accepted the 
recently established Superintendency of the Cambridge schools. Mr. Hale is a 
graduate of Dartmouth, and was for a time Sub-master of the Lawrence School, 
Boston. It is with deep regret that the citizens of Newton part with one who in 
so brief a term of service has won such universal esteem. 

Mr. C. C. Buck, formerly master of the Centre Grammar School, Portland, 
has been elected Usher in the Lawrence School, Boston, and has entered upon 
his duties. 

Rev. Dr. Henry NEIL, of Pittsfield, is engaged in preparing a memoir of 
that great and good man, the late Dr. Heman Humphrey, formerly President of 
Amherst College. 

J. W. BuLkiey, Esq., an educator widely known in New England, has been 
recently re-eiected, without opposition, as Superintendent of Public Schools in 
the City of Brooklyn, N. Y. His first election to that office took place in 1854. 
We know of no other Superintendent of Schools who has occupied so prominent 
a position for an equal length of time. We congratulate our friend upon his 
eminent success as a wise and efficient educator, and upon the high estimate 
which the authorities of Brooklyn place on his labors. 


South Reading. — The committee of this enterprising town, convinced that a 
thorough and systematic culture of the vocal organs is conducive to health and 
physical development as well as to the attainment of the best results in reading, 
decided last autumn to employ a gentleman to instruct the teachers of the town 
in elocution. They were most fortunate in securing the services of James F. 
Blackinton, Esq., Master of the Prescott School, Boston. ‘Twenty evenings were 
spent in practical vocal drill and reading, and their beneficial results are already 
apparent in the schools of the town. 


Beverly. This town recently voted $12,000 for the support of schools during 
the current year. A Superintendent is to be employed, and two new school 
houses are to be erected. 


Holyoke. George C. Ewing has been re-elected Superintendent of Schools, 
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and Edward P. Jackson, of Westboro’, a graduate of Amherst, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the High School. 


Williams College. James M. Anderson, of the class of 1854, has been elected 
professor of mathematics. Peter Collier, class of 1861, Yale, professor of natural 
philosophy and chemistry, and Charles F. Gilson, class of 1853, professor of Mod- 
ern languages. Prof. Collier and Prof. Tenney, whose appointment was men- 
tioned in the April number, enter upon their duties at once, the other gentlemen 
begin with the next college year. 


Northampton. The school committee are authorized by a vote of the town to 
establish a High School in the thriving village of Florence. The first report of 
the Superintendent, Mr. Averill, shows most clearly the need of such an officer 
in every large town, whose whole time and talent can be devoted to the 
work. 


Exeter, N. H.— A school, called the Robinson Female Seminary, has been in 
session for a year or more in this town, and a fine building is to be erected at 
once. It will be built of brick, with freestone trimmings, having a front of 
ninety-two feet, a depth of sixty-eight feet, two stories, with basement and a 
French roof. In the basement will be a gymnasium and heating apparatus. In 
the first story, two large school-rooms and two rooms for chemical and _philosophi- 
cal apparatus. In the second story, two large school-rooms with folding-doors, 
These rooms will accommodate six hundred pupils. On the third floor will be a 
capacious hall to seat five hundred persons, ante-rooms, a music and a dressing- 
room. Inthe base of the cupola is to be a large room for astronomical instru- 
ments. The trustees have a large fund at their disposal, and intend to make it a 
first class institution. 


Manchester, N. H. — Mention was recently made in the Teacher of the excite- 
ment in this city in regard to Catholic schools supported at the public expense. 
Asa result, eleven schools have been discontinued, and a former rule, which 
required the reading of the Bible and the offering of the Lord's Prayer in the 
presence of all the pupils, has been restored. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tae ANALYTICAL Series oF Reavers. By Richard Edwards, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Normal University. New York. Mason Brothers. 
This series consists of six books, Of the first three, J. Russell Webb, author of 

the Normal Readers, and the Word-Method, is joint author. The noticeable 

features of the series are,— its perfect gradation; the taste displayed in the 
selections, they being mostly of a lively character, and interesting, or capable of 
being made so, to the class of readers for whom designed, and of sufficient variety 
for the proper training of the voice; the evident purpose of guarding against 
mechanical teaching and mechanical reading; the analyses of some of the selec- 
tions given to aid the pupil in the analysis of those that follow, the two objects of 
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reading, — ascertaining the ideas of the author, and expressing the same, being 
kept constantly in view ; the concise biographical and explanatory notes, and the 
excellent treatises on “ Phonic Analysis,” by Prof. Thomas Metcalf, of the Illinois 
Normal University, in the first part of the larger books. There is no denying that 
we have here an admirable series of readers, just what we should expect from a 
man of such experience and culture as Pres. Edwards. 


Tae READABLE DicTIONARY: or Topical and Synonymic Lexicon; contain- 
ing several thousands of the more useful terms of the English language, classi- 
fied by subjects, and arranged according to their affinities of meaning, with 
accompanying Etymologies, Definitions, and Illustrations. To which are added, 
1, lists of foreign terms and phrases frequently occurring in English books; 2, 
a table of common abbreviations; 3, an alphabetical list of Latin and Greek 
roots, with derivatives. By John Williams, A.M. New York. A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

The general character of this book is indicated by its title-page. Its distinguish- 
ing peculiarity consists in its classification of words, Thus under the head of 
“ Time,” all the words relating to time are placed in eighteen classes, according 
to their meaning. The words referring to “ Motion” are arranged in thirty 
classes; those which indicate “ Mental States,” in thirty-eight classes. The defi- 
nitions, so far as we have examined them, seem to have been carefully prepared. 
The book is certainly deserving of a candid examination by teachers, for it has 
many real merits. 


Voice AND AcTION, and a Complete Analysis of the Human Passions, with an 
Appendix of Readings and Recitations. By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. New York. 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

The standard work upon the voice is The Philosophy of the Human Voice, by 
Dr. Rush ; the most complete work upon gesture, Austin’s Chironomia. The 
latter is out of print, and there are prohably but two or three copies in the coun- 
try. One may be found at the Boston Athenewum. Prof. Frobisher seems to 
have based the work before us upon these two standard authors. This we regard 
rather as a merit than otherwise. As a teacher of Reading and Elocution, he has 
sought to meet his own wants, and the wants of his classes. He has aimed to 
be practical rather than original. He has therefore given us a useful book, such a 
one as is wanted by those interested in this branch of education. It gives us plea- 
sure to recommend it to the attention of teachers. 


Tue ANALYTICAL SPELLER. By Richard Edwards, LL.D., and Mortimer 

A. Warren. New York. Mason Brothers. 

In this book the words are not grouped together according to their vowel 
sounds, and number of syllables, but are marshalled into companies according 
to their meaning or the service they perform. We think whoever examines 
it will pronounce it a very sensible book. It not only teaches spelling, but leads 


to habits of observation, and furnishes the mind of the scholar with a large stock 
of useful words. 


28 
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We have received from A. Witt1AMs & Co., 100 Washington Street, the fol- 
lowing publications of Harper & Brothers, New York : — 


Tne Massacre or St. BARTHOLOMEW, preceded by a History of the Re- 
ligious Wars in the reign of Charles IX. By Henry White. The author com- 
mencing with the sixteenth century, has traced here the causes of the Reforma- 
tion, and described the condition of the Catholic and Protestant parties in 
France, and the struggle between them which culminated in the atrocities of St. 
Bartholomew's day. He has written in a candid spirit, aiming to tell the story of 
the times. There are many pages. it is extremely painful to read, though the 
story is relieved by rare examples of Christian heroism. Yet it is well to read 
such, that we may the more appreciate the Christian liberty enjoyed in the nine- 
teenth century, and contend more stoutly for its extension and perpetuation. 


A SmMALLeR History oF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the year 
1862. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. Illustrated by engravings on wood. 
We are glad this popular book has been re-published in this country. It is a 
trustworthy history, carefully prepared, and intended for schools. No doubt it 
will find its way into many of our schools, and wherever it goes it will render 


good service. 


Taree Littte Spapes, by Anna Warner. A charming little book for the 
children. Three little children have each a piese of ground assigned them for a 
flower garden. They select their seeds, receive their garden tools, raise their 
flowers, and are as happy as can be. They do not forget to cultivate the flowers 
of the heart, and root out the weeds. The story is very pleasantly told. 


Sooner or Later. By Shirley Brooks, author of the Silver Cord, Gordian 
Knot, &e. With illustrations by G. Du Maurier. This is a very interesting story. 
and worth reading. 


My Hussanp’s Crime. By M. R. Housekeeper. With illustrations. 


Five Hunprep Pounps Rewarp. A novel. By a Barrister. No, 309 
Library of Select Novels. 


Tuer GaALaxy, an Illustrated Magazine. This entertaining monthly has 
passed into the hands of Sheldon & Co., New York. It will now contain fully 
fifty per cent more matter than heretofore. The illustrations will be under the 
personal charge of Mr. W. J. Linton, one of the most eminent of wood engravers. 
The May number, rich in good reading, reaches us just as we go to press, and 
shows that the publishers have not promised more than they mean to perform. 
Terms, $:.00 per annum. 


Tne Heratp or Heattn, and Journal of Physical Culture, advocates a 
Higher Type of Manhood — physically, intellectually, and morally. This excel- 
lent magazine has among its contributors, Mrs. Horace Mann, Miss E. P. Pea- 
body, Grace Greenwood, Frances Dana Gage, Mrs. Dio Lewis, Sarah Jane Hale, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, etc. A series of articles will be given upon the Care, 
Education, and Rearing of Children. It advocates “ pure air, properly prepared 
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food, no medicine, and lots of nature in large doses.” Terms, $2.00 per annum. 
Miller, Wood, & Co., New York. 


Tne ILtustratep EpucationaL Butietin. Published by A. 8. Barnes 

& Co. 

This periodical, which is largely circulated in New England, has for its main 
object the exposition of the peculiarities and merits of the numerous school text- 
books published by the Messrs. Barnes, some of which are advertised in our pages. 
The Bulletin does not lack liveliness of style. The editor evidently knows what 
he is about. Copies of the Bulletin can be had of H. M. Cable, Esq., at 37 
Brattle Street, Boston. 


GrorGe W. Cuicps, of Philadelphia, has our thanks for a handsomely printed 
and illustrated volume, giving a description of the PusLic LepGrer BuILpInNG, 
with an account of the Proceedings connected with its opening, June 20, 1867. 

E_prepce & Brotuer, of Philadelphia, have in press a new work, by Prof. 
Hart, of the New Jersey State Normal School, entitled, In the School-room ; or 
Chapters on the Philosophy of Education. 


MAGAZINES FOR THE YOUNG. 


We sent to the printer last month a notice of the various periodicals of this 
class received at this office. But space failed, and only part of what we sent 
appeared. It was hardly fair in the printer, however, to make us say “corner” 
for “ cover” and “ Bark” for ** Book’’ and he must have been thinking of the 
worth of Our Young Folks, instead of looking at our figures, when he represented 
the price as $2.50 per annum. The publishers only ask $2.00; and it will be 
seen bya reference to our advertising page in the front part of the Teacher, that 
this, and other publications, can be furnished to our subscribers at a discount. 

Tue StrupeNntT AND ScuHooLtMaATeE. Here is an old friend, and it will 
always have the welcome due to an old friend, especially so long as it is as well 
conducted as now. It has put on a new dress this year, and would like to have 
us say how much it has improved in appearance. But we liked that old coat, 
and have not got used to the new one yet. But we will say that we like Mr. 
Alger’s stories, and that his “ Fame and Fortune” is “ splendid,” if a young lad’s 
testimony is worth anything. We find, too, an excellent lesson upon Jtoots, and 
then another upon Stems. That most interesting of sciences, Chemistry, is hav- 
ing excellent illustration. Somehow or other, the editor knows what the young 
people want, and with his stories, declamatory exercises, lessons in science, bits 
of useful information, is sure to satisfy them. We are glad to know that the new 
monthlies have not interfered with the circulation of this. Our young friends 
have hearts large enough to hold this old friend, though they take in the new. 
So may it continue. The Student and Schoolmate is worthy the warmest sup- 
port. 

Boston: Joseph H. Allen. $1.50 per annum. 





























194 EDITORS DEPARTMENT. 


Our Boys anp Giris. A year ago last January, this weekly periodical for 
the young made its first appearance. It was not long in gaining a firm foothold. 
The name of “ Oliver Optic” was enough. Had not every boy and girl read 
the thirty or forty volumes he had written, and were they not determined to read 
everything he ever should write? So Messrs. Lee & Shepard had nothing to do 
but notify the public of their enterprise, and receive the subscriptions. The 
stories of Oliver Optic, absorbing as they are in interest to the young, are not 
the only noticeable feature of this magazine. There are excellent stories, too, 
from other writers, and capital articles upon natural history, and lessons from the 
various sciences, and such explanations of terms, and historical information, as 
every scholar wants. Oliver Optic’s experience as a teacher has peculiarly 
fitted him for the kind of work he has undertaken; and we do not wonder it is 
so well appreciated. 

Valuable as is this periodical, its publishers are striving for improvement. In 
No. 66, Oliver Optic commenced a new story, Make or Break, or The Rich 
Man’s Daughter, which promises to be one of his best; a full-page illustration, by 
Thomas Nast, was given, and an interesting series of parers upon The Poets’ 
Homes commenced. New subscribers will find it an excellent number to begin 
with. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. $2.50 per annum. 


Tue Nursery. We know not how to-express our full liking for this 
magazine for the little ones. It came so near to perfection that we thought it 
was perfect, till the publishers by their improvements this present year, have 
shown us that we were a little mistaken. Such nice little stories! and such 
taking pictures! They could not be made with more care if they were intended 
for an Art Journal. And all for the “little wee things!” How their eyes 
sparkle at the sight! “Father, have you got my Nursery?” We hear that 
question pretty often during the month. And when it does come what shouts of 
delight! Every picture must be examined and its meaning made out; every 
story must be read, and that over and over again. We want to give our per- 
sonal thanks to all concerned in this publication for the joy they give us through 
the children. We wish the Nursery could be put in the hands of every little 
child. 

Boston: John L. Shorey. $1.50 per annum. 


Tue Litre Corporat, too, for children somewhat older, is very much to 
our liking. Its noble motto, “ Fighting against Wrong, and for the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful,’ should be the motto of all. Boys and girls cannot 
begin too early to live up to that. The Little Corporal is a brave and true 
soldier, and should be suffered to gather recruits in every home. 


Chicago: Alfred L. Sewell. $1.00 per annum. 





